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What Congressman Ryter Saw in Warsaw 
An exclusive interview by M. M. NOWINSKI 


Joseph F. Ryter is a Representative at Large from the State 
of Connecticut and a member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in the 79th Congress. His home town is Hartford, 
where he has achieved prominence as a lawyer. He is mar- 
ried and has a four-months-old daughter. 

Born in this country, Congressman Ryter also feels affec- 
tion for the land of his parents—Poland. He speaks the 
Polish language and is acquainted with the traditions and 
great past of that long suffering nation. 

Congressman Ryter has just returned to Washington from 
a trip to Europe as a member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Sub-Committee during which he visited Poland, Soviet Rus- 
sia, Czechoslovakia, Germany, France and England. 

I had seen Congressman Ryter a few days before his de- 
parture. Speaking to him in his office in Washington upon 
his return I could not help noticing the definite change that 
has taken place in him. It seems to me that the weeks spent 
in Europe have added years to his appearance. He is still 
under the most vivid impression of the terrible things he has 
seen in Europe, and Poland especially. 

While in Poland, the Congressional delegation lived in a 
comfortable hotel. All the food imaginable, with mountains 
of caviar and rivers of vodka was at its disposal. But this 
Soviet softening up technique did not blind Congressman 
Ryter. On the contrary, it only emphasized the contrast of 
the hunger, starvation and frightful living conditions of the 
masses of people in Poland. The artificial comforts could 
not becloud the appalling truth about present conditions in 
that country. 

Congressman Ryter will never forget the four days he 
spent in Warsaw. They have given him a clear picture of the 
greatest despair and tragedy of a nation which, having given 
its all for the cause of justice and liberty, has again learned 
the bitter truth that there is no justice for Poland. The so- 
called free Poland of comrades Bierut and Osubka is only 
free to accept orders and dictates from the real rulers of 
Poland—Stalin and the NK VD. 

I know that during my long talk with Congressman Ryter 
he was handicapped by the bounds of hospitality imposed 
upon him by the circumstances of his trip. Many of those 
with whom he spoke in Warsaw must remain anonymous or 
they will be silenced forever by the Soviet police. I am also 
aware that Joseph Ryter tried to find a ray of hope for that 
martyred country, and that he made an effort to soften his 
story. But try hard as he did, he could not make his story 
less grim. I did not try to get from the Congressman any 
criticism of the Soviet regime, any speculations about the 
future. I asked for his own story without any leading ques- 
tions. I knew that anybody who has seen Warsaw today and 
is not a Communist or fellow traveler, and has the courage 
to tell the truth about it, runs the risk of immediately being 
branded as fascist. I did not color his story, Congressman 
Ryter merely gave me the facts. It is for others to judge 
them, and draw their own conclusions. Here is his story as 
he told it to me: 


“The Foreign Affairs Sub-Committee of the House was 
composed of four members: Representative Thomas Gordon, 
Democrat, of Illinois, the acting chairman; Representative 
Frances P. Bolton, Republican, of Ohio; Representative Karl 
Mundt, Republican, of South Dakota; and myself. We flew 
from Berlin to Warsaw via Poznan. We landed on the Oke- 
cie airfield outside Warsaw. The runway was pockmarked 
with bombs and we had to use a strip of land nearby. We 
were met by two officers: one a Russian, the other in Polish 
uniform who spoke Russian better than Polish. 


“On the field we saw few Russian and Polish planes. There 
was not much destruction outside Warsaw. Some fields were 
under cultivation. Cattle was practically non-existent. 

“We drove to Warsaw in a car supplied us by the Amer- 
ican authorities. The representative of our Embassy was on 
the field to meet us. For fifteen minutes we rode through the 
devastated streets of Warsaw. We entered the city through 
the Aleje Jerozolimskie. Ruins and rubble all along. Finally 
we stopped in front of the Hotel Polonia, the only building, 
former headquarters of the Gestapo, that was untouched by 
the war. At once people surrounded our cars, apparently at- 
tracted by the American flag flown on them. The crowd kept 
increasing all the time. 

“Most of them wore rags, many were barefoot, others 
had their shoes with large holes in them slung over their 
back. They all seemed destitute, far from healthy, some 
looked starving. It was hard to understand the general ex- 
pression of their faces. Some looked stern, some very de- 
jected, others had a very strong determined look on their 
faces. They were not happy. But the majority of the faces 
lighted up when they saw the American flag on the cars and 
when we got out. They seemed to expect that something 
would happen, that some instant action would take place at 
once now that the Americans were there. 

“In a few minutes we left the hotel. Through Marszal- 
kowska Street, completely destroyed, we went to the Old 
City, Stare Miasto. Everything is gone. The Cathedral of 
St. John, the Fukier wine cellar, all the buildings which were 
so beautifully decorated by outstanding Polish artists in the 
not so distant past. Few walls are left in the Old City. Here 
and there part of a painted facade still stands. But most of 
the buildings are beyond reconstruction. The human mind 
cannot grasp such destruction. No description is possible. 
No picture can convey this story. You do not believe your 
own eyes. 

“In every spot cleared of rubble you come across a white 
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YALTA — AND SEVEN MONTHS LATER 


by W. M. 


“Democracy is on trial” —Winston Churchill 


N the time when the Munich No. 2 Conference—known 


also as the Yalta or the Crimea Conference—was be- 

ing sold to the American people by over-zealous pro- 
pagandists as “a success for the Democracies”, the peoples 
of Eastern and Central Europe were being told that contrary 
to what they had seen and experienced, they had been “liber- 
ated” by the victorious Soviet armies. An attempt was made 
at that time to instill in the peoples of Europe a belief that 
“one form of totalitarianism” has not been “substituted for 
another’—to use the clear and blunt expression of the new 
British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Ernest Bevin. 

It did not take long for America, however, to discover that 
despite Noah Webster—‘‘liberation” is indeed, in certain cir- 
cumstances, a synonym for “subservience” and for all that 
the latter word stands. 

One glance at the American press is sufficient to bear out 
this statement. Just as the well founded suspicion of Sovict 
intentions in China found ample expression in numerous col- 
umns and editorials printed recently in the American news- 
papers—it was certainly not by accident that the situation 
now prevailing in Poland has served writers well as a source 
of enlightening examples. In vain would one scan the edi- 
torials and columns for any further praise of the “great suc- 
cesses” scored at Yalta. In vain would one hunt for news 
heralding the “new era” in Eastern and Central Europe. In- 
stead, anyone who wishes to express misapprehension at the 
strange Soviet dealings in China, now veiled mysteriously by 
the “thirty years treaty of friendship”, uses Poland’s example 
to drive home to his readers doubts and fears entertained by 
him. 

“The New York Times” said in an editorial of .\ugust 17. 


1945: 


e 


",.. The Chinese Communists are trying to repeat the 
coup which Marshal Tito so successfully accomplished 
in Yugoslavia and which the Lublin regime repeated in 
Poland. And there is no doubt that the behavior of 
the Big Powers in these two cases is now raising new 
trouble for them elsewhere.” 

Which “behavior”? The one expressed at Yalta. precisely. 
And the one expressed in the subsequent recognition of a 
territorial and political status achieved by the application of 
force, ruse and blackmail. 

Miss Dorothy Thompson wrote on August 16, 1945: 


. 


"... China will be truncated by a Great Power arrange- 
ment. Manchuria for instance, will get a status of ‘in- 
dependence,’ similar to that of Poland.” 


The quotation marks, which add so much expression to 
the word “independence” are not mine, please. 

It is to Miss Thompson's great credit that two days before 
the new Soviet-Chinese treaty was published, she wrote the 
following lines: 


". «2. The modern ‘coup d’état’ which established des- 
potic totalitarian regimes, understands the exploitation 
of the democratic processes. The technique of captur- 
ing the state through the instrument of democracy is as 
follows: Get into the most advantageous position in the 
state previous to elections. Use that power of the state 
to end all further opposition. That is the ‘modern’ 
revolution. It was the technique of the Fascists and 
Nazis. And it seems to have become the technique of 
the Communists. The only Communist state in existence 
was not thus created, but by direct seizure of power. No 
further such direct seizure is compatible with the inter- 
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“God Save Poland.” Stained glass designed in Belgium by a soldier of 
the Polish Armored Division. 


Allied pledges, so the European Communists are appar- 
ently copying the techniques perfected by Nazism.” 

Barely a few days had elapsed since Miss Thompson wrote 
her prophetic lines when The New York Times reported on 
August 30th, 1945, from Chungking that 

“. .. The line the Communists are following was indi- 
cated by the proposals for a settlement (with General- 
issimo Chiang-Kai-Shek’s Government) put forward in 
the local Communist newspaper “The New China Daily 
News.” It advocated a solution of the political differ- 
ences of China through the formation of a coalition 
government (including the Communists) of all parties 
pending the holding of free general elections .. .” etc., 
etc. 

The old pattern of “seisure from within’, applied to so 
many European countries by both Germany and Russia is 
being used once more. Let us not forget that the seizure of 
every European country by Hitler was always preceded by 
the signing of a “treaty of non-aggression and friendship”, 
similar to that signed recently in Moscow between China and 
Russia and at present undergoing in the press and radio the 
hailing treatment perfected at the time when Teheran and 
Yalta were sold to the peoples of the world. 

Miss Thompson's brilliant analysis of the techniques of 
“seisure from within” is substantiated by Mr, William 

(Please turn to page 13) 


FACTS AND FIGURES ON POLISH SQU ADRONS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1940-1945 


Formed in June, 1940, the Squad- 

ron carried out its first operation on 
the night of September 14th, on the eve of 
the intended invasion of Britain, by bomb- 
ing shipping and invasion craft assembled in 
the harbor of Boulogne. 

As early as December 1940 the Squad- 
ron was re-equipped with twin-engined 
bombers, and immediately afterwards went 
to work on enemy strategical objects, thus 
being one of the first Allied units to change 
over to the offensive. In May, 1941, it be- 
gan to mine enemy waters. 

October. 1942, found the bombers in the 
skies of Italy, and in January of the next 
year the Squadron carried out its first day- 
light raids over Germany. Added to these 
was the constant air-sea rescue work done 
by the Squadron since its formation. 

In the spring of 1944 girls of the Polish 
W.A.A.F, took over most of the auxiliary 
ground jobs, and by January of the next 
year the airdrome where the Squadron was 
stationed in Great Britain was manned al- 
most completely by Polish personnel, both 
men and women, 

The Squadron dropped 26,276,477 lbs. of 
bombs on enemy and enemy-occupied terri- 
tory, and laid 3,166,500 lbs. of mines in 
enemy waters. Quite recently it dropped 
355,674 lbs. of food for the starving popula- 
tion of Holland, and flew to England 903 
repatriated British prisoners of war. 

During the last year of the war an aver- 
age of 5,955 tons of bombs was dropped 
monthly, for the loss of 27 crews—189 mem- 
bers of the flying personnel. The total num- 
ber of crews lost during the war was 86. 

POMERANIA SQUADRON 301.—The 
Squadron was formed in Great Britain of 
Polish airmen who arrived in England from 
France and the Scandinavian countries. Up 
to April, 1943—when it was transferred to 
a British Special Duty Unit as Polish Flight 
“C”?”—the history of the Squadron is much 
the same as that of Squadron 300. 

Shortly before the end of 1943 it was 
moved from England to Africa, and then on 
to Italy, from where it flew supplies for the 
Polish Underground. This work reached 
its peak in dropping arms and ammunition 
during the Warsaw uprising, when 17 crews 
were lost over the city. In the spring of 1945 
the Squadron returned to Great Britain and 
was transferred to Transport Command. 


Editor’s note: The side and bottom borders are 
inspired by the badges of the Polish Squadrons 
that fought in Great Britain. 


M ‘ree SQUADRON 300.— 


As a bomber squadron it dropped 3,500,000 Ibs. of bombs 
and lost 200 of its flying personnel in missing and killed. As 
a special duty squadron it supplied the partisans with 2,200 
tons of arms, ammunition and fighting equipment, and 
dropped 285 parachutists who co-operated with the partisans. 
The Squadron’s losses as a special duty unit amounted to 
230 men. 

The Defenders of Warsaw Squadron is the only Polish 
Air Force unit to hold four golden “Virtuti Militari” Crosses, 
the highest distinction to be awarded to a Polish flyer. 

POZNAN FIGHTER SQUADRON 302.—During the 
Polish campaign in 1939 Flights 131 and 132 of the Poznan 
Air Regiment. the last to cease fighting, accounted for 31 
destroyed German aircraft and 3 probably destroyed. 

The remainder of the Flights made their way to France and 
there continued fighting as Fighter Squadron 1/145. They 
brought down 12 enemy aircraft in the defense of Paris. 

In the Battle of Britain the Squadron accounted for 16 de- 
stroyed, 11 probably destroyed, and 2 damaged enemy air- 
craft. 

Later on the Squadron carried out sweeps over France, 
took part in the Allied Air Offensive, and in the invasion of 
the Continent together with other units constituting the 
Polish Spitfires’ Wing. From France it moved to Belgium. 
and thence to Germany. During the air offensive of 1944-45 
it destroyed very large quantities of enemy M. T. vehicles. 

Since its formation in Great Britain the Squadron ac- 
counted for 46% enemy aircraft destroyed, 25 probably de- 
stroyed, and 18 damaged. while the losses amounted to 17 
pilots killed, 12 missing, and 6 prisoners of war. 

KOSCIUSZKO FIGHTER SQUADRON 303.—The 
Kosciuszko Squadron was first formed in 1918 of American 
volunteers headed by Colonel Faunt-le-Roy. It was later 
stationed in Warsaw. and during the defense of the city in 
1939 accounted for the first German plane to be shot down 
in the war. 

During the Battle of Britain the number of destroyed 
enemy aircraft grew to 126, while 14 were probably de- 
stroyed and 9 were damaged. The first Allied Squadron to 
achieve so many victories, it became famous throughout the 
world. The decisive defeat of the Luftwaffe in the Battle of 
Britain is in no small measure due to the Squadron’s effort. 
After a short period of rest the Squadron took part in the 
Allied Air Offensive over France, during which it destroyed 
66 enemy aircraft, probably destroyed 24, and damaged 15. 
During the operation over Dieppe alone it accounted for 
81/6 destroyed enemy aircraft and 5 probably destroyed. 

Since its formation in Great Britain the Squadron ac- 
counted for 203 1/6 enemy aircraft destroyed. 40 probably 
destroyed, and 28 damaged, while its own losses amounted to 
30 pilots killed, 8 missing, and 8 prisoners of war. 

SILESIA SQUADRON 304.—Formed mostly of the for- 
mer members of the 2nd and 6th Polish Air Regiments, it 
adopted the name “Silesia” as a great number of its per- 
sonnel came from that province of Poland. Up to May, 
1942—-when it was transferred to Coastal Command—the 
history of the Squadron is much the same as that of Squad- 
ron 300. 

Besides the great number of attacks it carried out on 
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ritory, and the precarious cross- 
ings of the Channel on planes 
that were often damaged after 
dog-fights over the Continent. 

On December 31st, 1942, Flight 
Officer Pietrzak, a member of the 
Squadron, brought down the 
500th German plane to be de- 
stroyed by Polish fighters from 
bases in Great Britain. 

Since its formation in Great 
Britain the Squadron accounted 
for 70 enemy aircraft destroyed, 
16% probably destroyed and 29 
damaged. while its own losses 
amounted to 35 pilots killed and 
8 prisoners of war. It brought 
down 60 flying bombs. 

POLISH NIGHT FIGHT- 
ERS SOUADRON 307 (THE 
KAGLI-OWLS OF LWOW )— 
The Squadron was formed of air- 
men serving in Poland with the 
Lwow and Wilno Air Regiments. 
Its first night action was in the 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas receives the Polish Squadron's Badge from Group defense of Liverpool in Decem- 


Capt. T. Buczma, Polish Liaison Officer at H.Ọ. Coastal Command. 


enemy U-boats and convoys, it has also had many engage- 
ments with fighters, and it accounted for + enemy aircraft 
destroyed, one probably destroyed, and 5 damaged. 

As a bomber squadron it dropped 1.113.171 Ibs. of bombs 
and several thousand pounds of leaflets for the loss of 16 
crews—96 members of the flying personnel. While in Coastal 
Command it accounted for 12 U-boats destroyed and 21 dam- 
aged, losing at the same time 12 of its crews. 

WIELKOPOLSKA SQUADRON 305.—The Squadron 
was formed mostly of former members of the 3rd and 5th 
Polish Air Regiments. For two years it took part in bomb- 
ing enemy strategical objects, mine-laying operations, and 
air-sea rescue work. 

In September, 1943, strafing of enemy transports and 
bombing of fortifications were added to the previous task of 
strategical bombing. The Squadron took part in the invasion 
of Europe and shortly afterwards was transferred to the 
Continent. 

During its period of strategical bombing the Squadron 
dropped 3,471,666 Ibs. of bombs. As a T.A.F. unit it dropped 
2,731,000 Ibs. of bombs, and used 370,227 rounds of cannon 
ammunition and 255,159 rounds of machine-gun ammunition, 

The losses in personnel amounted to 141 killed, 80 miss- 
ing, and 29 prisoners of war. 

TORUN SQUADRON 306.—Formed in France in the 
spring of 1940, mostly of members of the Torun Air Regi- 
ment and of a small number of the Poznan Air Regiment, it 
was transferred to Great Britain, where it became an opera- 
tional unit by the beginning of November. 

Its first year of operations was particularly difficult, with 
enemy air supremacy, flights and air-battles over enemy ter- 


her, 1940, when it shot down its 
first Heinkel IFI. 

Re-equipped in August, 1941, with 
Beaufighters, it became the first Allied 
Squadron armed with the most modern and 
secret weapons which had still to be tested. 
For a long time nearly one-third of the fly- 
ing personnel were graduates of universities 
in Poland. 

They had many successful hunting nights 
over the Channel and the South Coast of 
England. Later, on Intruder and Ranger 
operations, they scored many successes over 
enemy territory. Besides the many ground 
targets which they attacked, they destroyed 
in the air, mostly at night, 3234 German 
planes, probably destroyed 9 more, and 
damaged 18. 

Losses sustained by the Squadron were 
48 killed, 8 missing, and 1 prisoner of war. 

CRACOW FIGHTER SQUADRON 
308.—The Squadron was formed in Great 
Britain of members of Flights 121, 122, and 
123 of the Cracow Air Regiment., 

In May, 1941, the Squadron was trans- 
ferred to R.A.F. Fighter Group 10 and in 
June to R.A.F. Fighter Group 11. A period 
of extremely difficult and hazardous fighting 
followed. The losses sustained by the Squad- 
ron were serious, as the engagements took 
place over the Continent, and the fighters 
were by far outnumbered by the enemy. In 

(Please turn to page 13) 
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WHAT CONGRESSMAN 


(Continued from page 2) 


wooden cross. The crosses of Poland. Underneath each a 
hero lies buried. On the ground, or on the cross you see 
fresh flowers. They are changed constantly. They are not 
wilted. The larger the space, the more crosses you see, and 
the more flowers. People could be seen all the time taking 
care of those graves. Some of the crosses have signs giving 
names of the bodies. Other signs authorize the nearest family 
to remove the body to a regular burial place later. There are 
thousands of such crosses all over Warsaw. 

“To Warsaw peace still seems to be remote. You sense a 
strong undercurrent all the time. For the majority of th- 
pepulation the present situation is no solution. A drastiz 
curfew is imposed at 9 p.m. When we applied for passes 
authorizing us to be on the streets after this hour, we were 
advised by our friends not to do so as the soldiers shoot 
first and then check on your credentials. Everybody in War- 
saw must have an identification card. During the night you 
can hear shots fired in the streets. 

“You see a lot of people on the streets. We were told that 
there are about 400,000 persons in Warsaw. We saw a large 
number of uniforms. Quite a few wore Russian uniforms, 
others wore Polish uniforms. All of those uniformed people 
had the same look in their eyes, stern and distant. They were 
all heavily armed with sub-machine guns on their backs. 
We also saw a number of Russian girls in Polish uniforms. 
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RYTER SAW IN WARSAW 


The present Polish army has many Russians, Communists 
and members of the Soviet secret police in its ranks. 

“I asked a Polish friend: ‘Are those the soldiers of the 
Polish Army?’ ‘Oh, no,’ was the answer, ‘the Polish army is 
in Italy and England.’ 

“It is a puzzle to explain how the population of Warsaw 
exists, where it lives, and how it will survive the approaching 
winter. There is no coal or any fuel at all. The people of 
Warsaw live in the most unimaginable places. The majority 
lives in cellars or in what remains of destroyed buildings. 
Some have fashioned shacks from the brick and debris left 
behind. 

“There is no water, and hardly any light. Food is very 
scarce. Prices are exhorbitant. Here are some: butter $20 a 
pound, bread $3.50 a pound, sugar $30 a pound. A new 
suit of clothing made from a very poor material costs $1,000. 
Shoes $1,200. The official rate of exchange is 5 zloty to the 
dollar, the diplomatic rate 11 zloty and the black market 
rate from 100 to 200 zloty to the dollar. I was shown a beau- 
tiful tablecloth, hand-embroidered, for which you would pay 
at least $50 in America. This tablecloth was exchanged in 
the black market for one pack of American cigarettes. On 
the eve of our departure, the Congressional delegation gave 
a small dinner. In addition to our four members we had 
seven guests. The menu was a simple one consisting of some 

(Please turn to page 12) 


POZNAN 


by ALEXANDER JANTA 


So distant now it is, and yet so near in truth— 

One City was my world, the cradle of my youth, 

The years of happy childhood, the roads so broad and free, 
Though often trod in sadness and disillusionment. 

But still I deeply breathe their tender, youthful scent, 

But still they twine themselves into my poetry, 

Those distant Poznan years, those early days at school, 


Those sweet and moving years of childhood’s carefree rule. 


And still it stands, buttressed by walls of churches low, 
The town, encircled by the Warta’s dreamy flow, 

And still it moves the heart that faith yet keeps 

With pictures of its streets, its towers’ silhouette, 

Its byways traversed in the night with friends well met, 
To watch the stars and listen while the city sleeps 


The stroke of midnight from the town hall tower. Young 
hearts 


Eager to conquer all, the world, and all that life imparts. 


Marcinkowski Park, Poznan. 


Town of my childhood, town of ancient distant charm 
Begot one drear December day, when the alarm 

Was sounded in the Bazar, which now today 

Like a great burning question illumines our exile. 

The first brave notes of freedom sounded then a while 
Along those shining streets among the banners gay 
Bringing that happy fortune, which I partook before 
Most freely, till I lost it. Naught else can pain me more. 


Poznan, beloved town of mine, silenced and mute, 

I watch and listen now, with eyes and ears acute, 
Awaiting some sign in that silence which now sings 

Like distant waves in seashell, and pulsating flows 

From brow to empty hand, which now no longer knows 
The feel of weapon in a vain defense, but clings 

To hopes for a return, a day of judgment, praise, 


To re-create anew those bygone youthful days. 


Corpus Christi Church, Poznan. —Translated by Elizabeth Clark Reiss 


“HERE WE FAITHFUL LIE” 


Second Polish Corps planted the Polish flag in the 

ruins of Monte Cassino, a supposedly impregnable 
German stronghold in Italy that had defied the Allies for five 
and a half months, It took the Poles six days to take the 
hill, repulsing seven furious counter-attacks by crack enemy 
paratroops. Their victory was one of the greatest of this 
war. It was also one of the costliest. It meant that 1,040 / 
Polish soldiers were never again to see the land for which 
they had been fighting since 1939. It meant that they were 
to rest forever under sunny Italian skies, far from the pop- 
pies of Polish fields. 

To honor the supreme sacrifice made by their compatriots 
at Cassino, engineers of the Polish Second Corps erected a 
monument atop famous Hill 593. The memorial is an obelisk 
of Travertino marble surmounted by a simple cross and 
adorned only by bronse national and divisional insignia. 

Below this shaft of marble, on the slope, is another me- 
morial to the Polish heroes of Monte Cassino—a cemetery 
magnificent in its simplicity and dignity in which are buried 
the 1,040 who died in the six-day battle for Monastery Hill. 

“Go tell Poland, thou that passest by, 
That fallen in her service here we faithful lie.” 

So reads the epitaph consisting of huge seven-foot letters 
inlaid in the white marble slabs lining the semicircular floor 
of the cemetery. Also inlaid in the center of this floor is a 
circle with a colossal 50-foot Virtuti Militari Cross. Where 
the radit of the Cross meet is an urn holding a flaming 
brasier. The entrance to the cemetery is guarded by two 
resplendent eagles with proudly unfurled wings. The ceme- 
tery itself rises up the Hill in nine amphitheatrical terraces This is how architects W. Hryniewicz an J. Skolimowski envisage the upper section of the 
separated by stone steps. There are two rows of graves to Polish memorial *™¢tery at Monte Cassino. 


O: May 18, 1944, the Third Carpathian Division of the 
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Half-size model of one of the two eagles guarding the entrance to 
Monte Cassino cemetery. Sculptor Caribellotti is shown at right. 


a terrace. Each grave—1,040 in all—is covered by a marble 
slab bearing the name of the fallen soldier while above each 
slab is a marble cross. The highest terrace has a simple 
block-altar in stone with the Latin inscription PAX (Peace). 


At the unveiling of the Polish Monte Cassino monument. In the center stands General Wladyslaw i 
Anders, Commander of the Polish Second Corps in Italy. At his left is Brigadier General Sir Unveiling of the Monte Cassino monum®"t to fallen soldiers of the Polish Second Corps, j ; 
Bernard C. Freyberg, V.C., Commander of the New Zealand Expeditionary Forces. in Italy July 18, 1945. General Wladyslaw Anders deposits the document of erection. 
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POLAND LED THE WORLD IN LABOR LEGISLATION’ 


by FELIKS GROSS 


labor legislation constitute a cornerstone to 

which the Polish worker can return after 
this war when he starts the work of rebuilding a 
democratic state from the ashes of war and occu- 
pation. And the system is not outmoded; it needs 
only to be improved. 

When the Polish State was organized, the 
rights of the trade unions were secured, and as 
early as 1919, the first decrees on this question 
were promulgated. The trade unions had exclu- 
sive rights to conclude collective agreements, and 
they also submitted lists of nominees from which 
judges were selected for labor courts, farm-labor- 
ers arbitration boards, ete. 

The development of the collective bargaining 
system was a long process in Poland culminating 
in 1937 with the law of April, 1937, concerning 
collective agreements. This law was only a for- 
malization of the general practice which had arisen 
with regard to labor-employer relations in the 
post-crisis period of the '30’s. A wave of strikes, 
which reached its peak around 1937, spread 
through the country. This time collective bar- 
gaining became an accepted form and the only 
possible solution of wage disputes. According to 
law of 1937, collective agreements could be concluded only 
by trade unions or federations of trade unions on the one 
hand, and by employers or their organizations on the other 
hand. No individual labor contract could violate a collective 
agreement, and the collective agreement automatically super- 
seded those individual labor contracts which were less favor- 
able to the workers. No item in any collective agreement 
could be ignored or modified before its date of expiration 
even with the consent of the workers. Collective agreements 
had to be registered with the Inspector of Labor, and an 
employer who signed such an agreement had to apply his 
collective agreement to all workers, union as well as non- 
union men, to those already employed and those he might 
employ in the future. 


*Condensed from THE POLISH WORKER, by Feliks Gross 
Roy Publishers, New York. 1944. 274 pp. $3. 
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Social Insurance Hospital in Lodz. 
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County Social Insurance Office in Bielsko. 


The eight-hour day was promulgated by the first Polish 
people’s government in November 7, 1918, in Lublin. On 
December 18, 1919, a law was passed in the Polish Sejm 
providing for a forty-six-hour work week, and thus Poland 
did not ratify the convention of the International Labor Con- 
ference at Washington which resolved on October 29, 1919, 
to limit the hours of work in industrial enterprises to eight 
hours a day and forty-eight hours a week. The eight-hour 
standard applied in Poland to all workers with the exception 
of agricultural workers. In exceptional cases, such as in 
catastrophes or national emergencies, in undertakings where 
work is carried on continuously, or in the case of persons 
employed as supervisors, the work-day might be lengthened 
with the consent of the factory inspector, and the maximum 
of additional hours was fixed in each case. The rate of pay 
for overtime was time and a half for the first two hours and 
double time for the next two hours. In 1931, during the 
period of the great crisis and growing reaction, the 
law was amended and the working hours were 
lengthened to forty-eight hours with overtime pay 
lowered to time and a quarter for the first two 
hours, and time and a half for the next two. The 
law also provided a rest of at least one hour in 
every six hours of work. Other legal regulations- 
shortened the hours of work of miners working at 
over eighty-two degrees Fahrenheit to six hours a 
day and thirty-six hours a week; of miners em- 
ployed underground and working in other condi- 
tions, to seven and one-half hours a day; and for 
other workers employed in particularly exhausting 
and unhealthy work to seven hours a day and 
forty-two hours a week. i 

Paid holidays were introduced in Poland as 
early as 1922. The intellectual workers were en- 
titled to one month's vacation yearly with pay. 
Young workers, that is, workers under 18 years 
of age, had the right to an uninterrupted, paid 
vacation of 14 days. The adult manual workers 
had the right to an eight day paid vacation yearly, 
and, after three years of continuous employment, 
the right to sixteen days vacation. 


— ——<— 
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The age of employment was fixed by the con- 
stitution of March 17, 1921; according to Article 
103, the minimum age for the admission of chil- 
dren to commercial industrial undertakings, on 
ing and apprenticeship was 15 years. ln 1924, 
Poland also ratified the convention which fixed 
the minimum age for admission of children to m- 
dustrial employment at 14 years, and which was 
adopted by the first session of the International 
Labor Conference in Washington on October 29, 
1919. The work of juveniles was regulated in 
detail by the Polish law of 1924, according to 
which a night rest of eleven hours without inter- 
ruption was obligatory. The time spent at eve- 
ning school and professional training (limited to 
six hours weekly) was to be included in the work- 
ing hours of juveniles, and in order to prevent 
the exploitation of minors it was forbidden to em- 
ploy them without wages under the pretext that 
they were being trained. Juveniles also could not 
be employed in any branch of industry which is 
harmful to health. 

‘The same law of July 2. 1924, protects the work of women, 
who were forbidden to do any underground work in mines, 
to carry heavy weights or to work as longshoremen. H 
were also forbidden to work in a large number of unhealthfu 
industries which are listed specifically, such as those using 
white lead. mercury, or arsenic. The night rest period, at 
least 11 consecutive hours, must include the hours between 
10 P. M. and 5 A. M. In all factories and enterprises X 
ploying more than 100 women, there must be a D N mi 
infants. To expectant mothers the law extends special pro- 
tection: a woman could leave her job six weeks before her 
expected confinement and had to be re-employed afterwar i 
if she wished to return; from the beginning of pregnancy, a 
woman was entitled to work absences of no more than six 
days a month, in addition to normal holidays; and it was e 
permitted to employ a woman sooner than e a aa 
delivery. For a period of eight weeks she received con 
her salary, hospitalization and full medical care from socia 
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Rest Home for Railway Workers in the Tatras. 
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Home for the Aged in Poznan. 


insurance funds. After six months of pregnancy, expectant 
mothers were taken off certain kinds of work, for example, 
looking after machines and spinning mills; and the employer 
was not permitted to fire an expectant mother during her 
pregnancy or within a few months after the birth of the child. 
All nursing mothers were also granted two half-hour breaks 
in the working day to feed their children. 

Extensive legislation protecing the worker against acci- 
dents and industries injurious to health was enforced in 
Poland on June 21, 1924; the breaking of labor laws was 
subject to punishment by fines and short prison terms. In 
most cases fines were imposed. The federal labor inspectors. 
a corps established in 1927, headed by a chief labor inspector. 
directly responsible to the Ministry of Labor, were in charge 
of safeguarding the application of labor laws in factories and 
in labor relations. Under him, there were divisional labor 
inspectors who administered larger areas, which in turn were 
divided into districts, under district labor inspectors. Their 
task was to insure safety at work and to mediate 
in certain cases of labor disputes. Special women 
Inspectors supervised the employment of women 
and young workers in the district, being respon- 
sible especially for supervising and enforcing legis- 
lation regarding maternity protection and the em- 
ployment of children and young persons. The in- 
spector acted as public prosecutor when labor 
laws were broken by the employers. 

Disputes involving labor relations and other 
matters concerning labor were dealt with by spe- 
cial labor courts, composed of a professional judge 
(a specialist in labor legislation), and four lay 
judges—two of them representing the trade 
unions, and two the organizations of the employ- 
ers, selected by the Minister of Labor from lists 
submitted Ify the respective organizations. Before 
the hearing the lay judges would attempt to for- 
mulate an agreement which both parties would 
accept out of court. 

Special arbitration courts were set up to deal 
with disputes between employers and agricultural 
laborers, the arbitration board being composed of 
representatives of laborers’ trade unions and em- 
ployers. Both parties elected the chairman, and 


(Please turn to page 14) 


WHAT CONGRESSMAN RYTER SAW IN WARSAW 


(Continued from page 0) 
hors d’oeuvres, soup, tenderloin (called “boeuf national”), 
ice cream and vodka. The bill came to $1,200 or about one 


hundred American dollars per person. 

“Some food is rationed to the people in proportion to the 
kind of work they do. But even the workers do not get 
enough food. If they have anything to sell, they use the 
black market. In the black market you can find plenty of 
food. I saw large quantities of bread and sausages at prices 
mentioned above. Of course, the worst fate is in store for 
the old people. I spoke to two old ladies who were digging 
for pieces of coal in the erstwhile Ghetto to sell it later in 
the open market for food. 

“Twenty-five per cent of Warsaw’s buildings were destroy- 
ed by the Germans in 1939, the rest in the 1944 insurrection. 
It is true that some buildings have been rebuilt, but recon- 
struction is done by bare hands. No tools exist. The Polish 
workmen are doing a remarkable job. Another thing which 
catches your attention are the small pieces of paper or card- 
board placed in the ruins with names of people who had 
lived there and their present location. 


“On many of the standing walls large black crosses are 
painted with a list of names of heroes who had been executed 
on that spot by the Germans. And again fresh flowers around 
them. On Zlota Street I saw a Polish soldier standing before 
a huge pile of debris which had been his home. This soldier 
had returned after six years only to discover that this rubble 
was all that was left of his wife and children. He stood there 
a long time, weeping bitterly. 

“Foksal Street—a mass of debris. Nothing stands. The 
large garden of Zamoyski Palace is a solid mass of white 
crosses surrounded with fresh flowers. Nowy Swiat Street pre- 
sents the same picture. The Copernicus monument is be- 
headed. The Poles are putting back the head which they had 
found and preserved. The figure of the Saviour and the Holy 
Cross escaped damage, but the church behind it is gone. 

“While standing before the figure I noticed a large herd 
of cattle being driven through the square. I inquired from 
the herdsman where the herd was going. ‘To Russia,’ said 
the peasant in Polish. ‘This is our cattle taken from the Po- 
lish farmers.’ Additional explanations furnished by a Rus- 
sian soldier to the effect that this cattle came from Germany 
failed to alter the truth. 

“The Jewish district, the former Ghetto, is completely oblit- 
erated. No reconstruction of this huge area is possible. Noth- 
ing is left. Only a sign tells you that this was Nalewki or 
Bielanska or Dzika Street. The Ghetto wall remains, a monu- 
ment to Germany bestiality. 

“In front of the Saski Garden was Poland’s Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier. The Germans have blown it up. There 
was a plaque above the Tomb with an inscription. At present 
you can see old and young digging in the debris and trying 
to assemble the broken pieces like a jigsaw puzzle. The shat- 
tered tablet will be replaced over the reconstructed Tomb. 

“All the bridges have been blown up. Communication with 
the suburb of Praga, which by the way has suffered relatively 
less and in which many buildings have been only slightly 
damaged, is maintained by a wooden bridge constructed in 
the place of the former Poniatowski bridge. 

“The Belvedere Palace has been repaired. Here in the 
former residence of Marshal Pilsudski—comrade Bierut re- 
sides. The famous Lazienki Gardens and the King Poniatow- 
ski Palace are partly destroyed. The Poniatowski Palace, 
with its priceless paintings and furniture, was a special victim 
of German fury. You can see among the rubble holes made 
in the basement walls where the master race put dynamite. 

“Bierut received us at the Belvedere. He had very little to 
say. He mentioned the difficult present situation and the 
problems facing the country.in winter. No elections can be 
held until all the Poles return to their country. He spoke 
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about the lack of food, transport, tools and machinery. 

“Later we called on Osubka Morawski. He had even less 
to say. He spoke about the land reform, the division of large 
estates. 

“We saw Popiel, Kot, Stanczyk and Kiernik. All the time 
we had a genuine Polish prince attached to us. He was an 
official of the Foreign Office, Prince Krzysztof Radziwill. It 
seems that the Communistic government of Poland has a 
weak spot for princes and counts. Despite all our efforts we 
were unable to see Mikolajczyk. We were told that he was 
out of town. Lack of transportation prevented his return to 
Warsaw. The roads were ruined and there was a dearth of 
cars. We learned that only the railway from Warsaw to 
Moscow was in good condition. We failed to see Grabski. 
We were told that he was in Lwow. 

“We had heard so much about the distribution of land in 
Poland, and about the huge success of this program that we 
decided to investigate for ourselves. The land is divided 
among the people, and 8 hectares (20 acres) are given to 
each family which had no land before. If a farmer owned 
less than 8 hectares the balance is given to him, if he owned 
more it is taken away. The farmer must deliver 80 per cent 
of his crops free to the state. From his gains obtained by 
selling the remaining 20 per cent of his crops to the city in 
the open market, he must buy his seeds, clothing and food, 
and pay his taxes. 

“We went to an estate formerly called Piorun, in Blonski 
county. This piece of land had been the property of Mr. 
S . It amounted to 90 hectares. At present it is divided 
among 16 families. They have one miraculously saved pig. 
One pig for 16 farmers’ families. No other cattle. No farm- 
ing machinery or tools. Unable to exist on so little land, they 
starve. 

“Despite all this, the terrible present situation, and even 
worse prospects for the winter—the spirit of the Polish peo- 
ple is not broken. The Russians will fail to communize 
Poland. 

“If an impartial free election could be held in Poland 
without lists prepared in advance, without arrests and de- 
portations, there would be hope for Poland. None exists at 
present. It will quickly be turned into a Soviet province, 
ruled in the future as at preesnt by the Soviet police. The 
Polish people are determined to have their own government 
and not Bierut and Osubka. 

“The man in the street realizes the utmost difficulty of the 
political situation. The man in the street is not afraid to die. 
He prefers death to life under present circumstances. The 
people need some rallying point around which they can build 
their hopes. Communism cannot wipe out the will to free- 
dom among the Poles. Mikolajczyk is popular among the 
men in the street. Bierut and Co. know it. That is why he 
is gradually being eliminated from the picture. Two attempts 
have been made on his life. 

“The Communists have infiltrated into the four existing 
political parties in Poland. Soviet stooges are constantly call- 
ing political conventions of the Polish Socialist Party, of the 
Democratic Party and of the Workers Party. Only the 
Peasant Party is not permitted to hold conventions. Great 
attempts are being made to discredit this party of Witos, 
Kiernik and Mikolajczyk. While the other parties have been 
taken over through Soviet mouthpieces, the Peasant Party 
fights Communistic influence. Hence it must be destroyed. 

“The Polish people cannot designate their candidates for 
the elections. They cannot fight with ballots, and they have 
no bullets. The NKVD has seen to that. 

“Today Poland is a land of despair, starvation, and darker 
days to come, if anything worse is still possible. 

"But when the Polish people feel that the NKVD is not 
around they sing Poland Is Not Yet Lost. And the song of 
Warsaw: ‘No matter what I gave, I will return to Warsaw, 
and lay down my life for it.” 


YALTA—AND SEVEN MONTHS LATER 


(Continued from page 3) 

Hard in the September 1945 issue of the “Reader's Digest” 

in these paragraphs: 
",.. The United States and Britain attack the one-sided 
Communist character of the Polish Government erected 
by the Soviet Union in Warsaw. That Government 
thereupon gets reconstructed and ‘democratized’ (the 
quotation marks again are not mine—author's note). 
But let us just look at this alleged American and Britisn 
diplomatic ‘victory. In all the Soviet-created and 
Soviet-controlled governments of Central Eastern Eu- 
rope there are two key posts. One is the Ministry of 
‘Interior’ or ‘Security’ or ‘Police.’ It decides which citi- 
zens shall be in jail and which at large. The other is 
the Ministry of ‘Education’ or ‘Propaganda.’ It decides 
what the citizens at large shall read and hear and know. 
The ministers in these two key posts, if unchecked, can 
virtually decide the outcome of all forthcoming ‘elec- 
tions.” Almost invariably both posts are held by Com- 
munists, wholly responsive to Moscow.” 


At this point Mr. Hard invites his readers to see a de 
tailed and objective report by Cyrus lL. Sulzberger in “The 
New York Tunes of May 26, 1945, and goes on: 

“... So let us gaze at the new Warsaw governmental 
line-up in an overwhelming non-Communist Poland: 
Chairman of the Presidential Council: Bierut, a Com- 
munist. First Vice Prime Minister: Gomolka, a Com- 
munist. But especially: Minister of "Security, Radkie- 
wicz, a Communist. And Minister of ‘Propaganda, 
Matuszewski, a Communist. 

“All tried and true Men of Moscow. And no pro- 
posed Allied joint check upon their electioneering activ- 
ities. What sort of guarantee is this of the ‘free and 
unfettered’ elections promised to Poland by the Big 
Three at Yalta? ... This is nothing but a relapse into 
the world we always have known, a world of new divi- 
sions of spoils and thereupon (as we already see) of 
plans for new great conscript armies and navies in prep- 
aration for new impending wars.” 

Although there is reason to rejoice about this belated reali- 
zation of what the Yalta-sanctified techniques of “seizure 
from within” really mean to the world, there is less reason 
to be happy about certain aspects of international develop- 
ments which are direct consequences of the false application 
of the word “liberation” and the misuse of the word “inde- 
pendence”. The substitution of the official Soviet dictionary 
for Noah Webster's time-honored definitions of certam 
words, has wreaked havoc not only with the peoples who 
were forced to suffer, but also with some basic rules of be- 
havior in international relations. 

Every Pole, free to think, speak and act must raise his 
voice in protest against two developments recently widely 
reported and commented upon by the world’s press. One of 
the events is directly connected with Mr. Winston Churchill. 
The other—with the abject motion sponsored at the last 
UNRRA Council meeting in London by the Soviet, “Y ugo- 
slav”, Czechoslovak and “Polish” Delegations. 

Mr. Churchill deemed it necessary to “blame” the Poles 
for accepting too much German territory at Potsdam. With- 
out entering into the merits or faults of the territorial agree- 
ments reached at Potsdam—it must be stressed most em- 
phatically, that the Polish nation cannot be blamed or 
praised for that matter, for whatever decisions its Soviet- 
appointed “representatives” made, are making or will make 
in the future. As Mr. William Hard said: they are Men of 
Moscow, tried and true Men of Moscow, wholly responsive 
to Moscow. Whatever they do, whether “accepting” or “ced- 
ing” territory—they do it for Moscow and for Moscow’s 
exclusive benefit. The trick of dropping a couple of Moscow’s 
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officials into a top-hat at Yalta and pulling “the Polish na- 
tion” out of the same top-hat at Potsdam just can’t work in 
any magician’s hands. 

In the second instance, the very same “tried and true Men 
of Moscow’—to again quote Mr. Hard, took upon them- 
selves the role of “whips” trying to corral into Soviet secret 
police jails hundreds of thousands of Polish slave workers 
and “displaced persons”, former inmates of German concen- 
tration camps, still enjoying the protection of American and 
British occupation forces in their respective zones. Defying 
the vigorous stand of Mr. Clayton. the American Assistant 
Secretary of State and defying all the delegations of free 
nations, the Soviet delegates with the help of the three satel- 
lite “delegations” repeatedly and stubbornly attempted to 
prevent any further UNRRA assistance to the destitute 
crowds of modern martyrs by moving that they be deprived 
of any help, food, clothing, shelter and work, unless they go 
back to their occupied countries, where—well, let us listen to 
Mr. Winston Churchill and to his description of what they 
may expect in lands which were pronounced “liberated” at 
Yalta: 


*, . . Almost everywhere (in Central and Eastern Eu- 


rope) Communist forces have obtained or are in process 
of obtaining dictatorial powers. At present a family 
might be gathered around the fireside enjoying the 
fruits of their toil when suddenly there is a knock at the 
door—said Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons on 
August 16, 1945, and he continued :—and heavily armed 
policemen appear. It may be that the father, son or 
friend sitting in the cottage is called out, taken away 
into the dark, and no one knows whether he would ever 
come back again or what is his fate... . 

“There are millions of humble homes in Europe—in 

Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia—where this 
fear is the main preoccupation of family life. ... Free- 
dom from fear—but this has been interpreted as if it 
were only freedom from the fear of- invasion by a for- 
eign country. 
“... That is not the fear of ordinary families in Eu- 
rope tonight. Their fear is of the policeman knocking 
at the door. It is fear for the life and liberty of the 
individual... . 

“Democracy is on,trial as it never was before... . 


Was it not at Yalta that “democracy was put on trial”? 
pe ud it just take the world seven months to discover that 
act: 
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Facts and Figures on Polish Squadrons 
(Continued from page 5) 


that period alone the Squadron bagged 52 enemy aircraft de- 
stroyed, 9 probably destroyed, and 13 damaged. 

From December, 1941, the Squadron had a short period 
of rest and again went into action, carrying out sweeps over 
France and many other operations, including the Dieppe raid. 
It took part in the invasion of Europe and was transferred 
to France, from where it was moved to Belgium and then to 
Germany. The Squadron has destroyed the greatest number 
of enemy transports of all Polish Fighter Squadrons. 

Since its formation in Great Britain the Squadron has ac- 
counted for 6114 enemy aircraft destroyed, 13 probably de- 
stroyed and 21 damaged. while its own losses amounted to 
24 pilots killed, 15 missing. and 11 prisoners of war. 

ZIEMIA CZERWIENSKA FIGHTER SQUADRON 
309.—The Squadron was formed by the end of November., 
1940, as an Army Co-operation Command Unit in Scotland. 

ln one of its first encounters with the enemy it gained 
a remarkable victory by destroying 4 and damaging 2 of the 
most modern German aircraft, the jet-propelled Me.262. 

(Please turn to page 14) 


POLAND LED THE WORLD IN LABOR LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 11) 

if they were unable to agree on a chairman, the inspector of 
labor presided. But all matters of this kind were primarily 
dealt with by the labor inspector who would try to bring 
about a voluntary agreement out of court. The labor courts 
worked faster and more efficiently than regular courts, and 
labor claims took precedence over all others. The executive of 
labor claims proceeded with exceptional speed. 

Under the law of 1933, all manual and non-manual work- 
ers, with the exception of the agricultural workers, were sub- 
ject to insurance if their wages did not exceed 725 zlotys 
(around $140) a month, which was in Poland an executive’s 
salary. Civil servants, or local government employees, were 
not embraced by this insurance because they were subject to 
special health insurance regulations. Insured persons were 
entitled to medical benefits, from the first day of sickness for 
a period not exceeding 26 weeks. consisting of medical treat- 
ment by a physician, basic drugs, and prescribed medical and 
surgical care, as well as hospitalization. The dependents of 
the insured person—that is, the husband or wife, children 
under 16, and under certain conditions up to 21 or 24 years 
of age, and in some cases the parents, brothers or sisters of 
the insured—were entitled to the same benefits. A person 
who had paid premiums for not less than 26 weeks during 
the preceding year was also entitled, in case of sickness, to 
cash benefits payable for not more than 26 weeks, amounting 
to 50% of the wages received before the inception of the 
illness. 

Insured women and wives of msured men were entitled 
to medical treatment including full pre-natal care and care 
during confinement. Insured women were also entitled to 
50% of their last wage for a period of 8 weeks within the 
period of pregnancy or confinement. Half of the monthly 
fee for social insurance was paid by the insured person and 
half by the employer. 

Poland also had compulsory accident insurance from the 
beginning of its national existence. Under Polish law a 
manual as well as an intellectual worker disabled by an in- 
dustrial accident during his working hours or on the way to 
his working place was entitled to a pension, when his earning 
capacity was reduced at least 10% because of the accident. 
The amount of the pension differed according to the percent- 
age of disability. In case of total disability, the pension 
amounted to 66 2/3% ‘of the average wage, and when perma- 
nent medical attention was required an additional 33 1/3% 
was granted. An injured worker was entitled to medical 
treatment and all kinds of care. In cases of fatality the de- 


pendents were entitled to pensions. The accident insurance 
fees were paid only by the employers and the rates varied 
according to the amount of risk. 

Unemployment benefits were paid to those intellectual 
workers who had lost their employment provided they had 
paid premiums for at least twelve months during the preced- 
ing two years. The benefit was paid over a period of six to 
nine months and amounted to from 23 to 35% of the average 
salary of the last year’s "employment, while in addition a 
famiiy allowance was paid of 10% for each dependent mem- 
ber of the family. 

The insurance scheme for manual workers applied to those 
working in businesses in which not less than five people were 
employed. This did not cover domestic and agricultural 
workers. Benefits were paid up to a period of thirteen weeks 
to unemployed who had paid premiums for at least twenty- 
six weeks during the preceding year, amounting to 30% of 
the average weekly wage of the preceding thirteen weeks, 
with a family supplement of 5 to 20%. Allowances for chil- 
dren were paid only if the msured person had lost his em- 
ployment through no fault of his own, and was willing and 
able to accept other employment. 

The unemployed person in Poland was protected in an- 
other vital respect, namely, in regard to his shelter. A special 
law protected the tenant in so-called old houses (built before 
World War I) in various ways. 

The workers inhabited mainly these old houses. In case 
of unemployment. or in cases where hardship connected with 
unemployment could be proved, a rent moratorium was 
granted to the unemployed tenant and he could not be evicted 
as long as he remained unemployed. 

In 1933, general insurance against old age and disability 
was introduced in Poland by the social insurance law. As 
has been pointed out. this act reduced certain earlier health 
insurance benefits, but it instituted small old-age pensions 
for working people. According to this law, an insured per- 
son who became incapable of work, irrespective of the cause 
of his disability, or when he reached the age of 65 and had 
contributed to the fund for at least 60 months, was entitled 
to disability or old-age pension. For manual workers. this 
period was 200 weeks in the preceding ten vears. The scheme 
provided that the age limit of 65 might be reduced in certain 
cases to 60 and for women to 55. 

Special much older legislation concerned the old age and 
disability insurance of intellectual workers who were pro- 
vided for by a special fund and received higher pensions and 
even greater privileges. 


FACTS AND FIGURES ON POLISH SQUADRONS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1940-1945 


(Continucd from page 13) 

Since its reorganization as a fighter squadron it has ac- 
counted for 4 enemy aircraft destroyed and 3 damaged. Its 
own losses were 9 killed and 1 missing. 

DEBLIN FIGHTER SQUADRON 315.—The Squad- 
ron, formed in Great Britain in January, 1941, carried on the 
tradition of the Polish Air Force Training Center in Deblin, 
the pilots of which destroyed 3 German planes, probably de- 
stroyed 2 and damaged 1 in the campaign of 1939. 

The Squadron was operationally efficient by the middle of 
March, 1941, and took part in the first Allied air assaults on 
France. It was there that it gained its first considerable vic- 
tory, when during an operation on August 14th, 1942, it 
destroyed 8 enemy aireraft. probably destroyed 1 and dam- 
aged 1 without losing a single plane. 

It was, however, in 1944 that the most daring operations 
were carried out and the most remarkable victories gained 
during attacks made on objectives in France. Germany, and 
Norway. In one operation carried out in July, 1944, the 
pilots counted in their bag 7 enemy aircraft destroyed with- 
out any loss to themselves. No less spectacular was an oper- 
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ation over France on August 18th, 1944, when the Squadron 
accounted for 16 F.W. 190’s brought down in the vicinity of 
Paris. 

Since its formation the Squadron has accounted for 86 
enemy aircraft destroyed, 18 probably destroyed and 21 dam- 
aged, while its own losses amounted to 31 pilots killed, 12 
missing, and 5 prisoners of war. 

The Squadron brought down 54 flying bombs. 

WARSAW FIGHTER SQUADRON 316.—The Squad- 
ron was formed in Great Britain in February, 1941. of for- 
mer members of the Wilno Fighter Squadron. It was recog- 
nized as operationally efficient on March 23rd of the same 
year. 

The Squadron took part in the Allied air offensive of 
1941-2. and on August 19th it was one of the squadrons pro- 
viding the air-umbrella during the Dieppe raid. In the Dieppe 
operations it accounted for 7 1/3 enemy aircraft destroved. 
1 probably destroyed and 2 damaged. The Squadron pre- 
vented several formations of enemy bombers from approach- 
ing a convoy it was escorting, and forced them to turn back 

(Please turn to page 15) 


The Glorious Tradition of Polish Cavalry, by Wojciech Kossak. 


FACTS AND FIGURES ON POLISH SQUADRONS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1940-1945 


(Continued from page 14) 


after they had jettisoned their hombs into the sea. è 

Later on the Squadron joined the Polish Fighter Wing, 
took part in the invasion of the Continent, supported the 
army during the battle of Falaise, and finally reached Ger- 
many via France and Belgium. 

Since its formation in Great Britain the Squadron ac- 
counted for 48 1/3 enemy aircraft destroyed, 10 probably de- 
stroyed and 27 damaged, while its own losses amounted to 
20 pilots killed, 4 missing, and 6 prisoners of war. 

DANZIG FIGHTER-RECONNAISSANCE SQUAD- 
RON 318.—The Squadron was formed on April 2nd, 1943, 
mostly of former personnel of Squadron 309 and of mem- 
bers of other fighter and bomber units. 

In August, 1943, it was transferred to the Middle Fast, 
where it took part in the great maneuvers of British and 
Polish Army units. In April, 1944, it was moved to Italy, 
where it co-operated with the former “Desert Rats.” the 
Eighth Army, and the Second Polish Army Corps. Begin- 
ning on May 2nd, 1944, it carried out reconnaissance flights, 
co-operated with artillery units, and attacked the enemy on 
the ground. It attacked 298 ground targets. destroyed 96 
enemy transports and damaged many others. 

In the mouth of April, 1945, alone the Squadron carried 
out 319 reconnaissance flights, 248 flights during which they 
directed artillery fire, and 22 photo-reconnaissance flights. 
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FIGHTER TEAM WITH SOUADRON 145, MIDDLE 
EAST.—In the spring of 1943, 15 experienced Polish fighter 
pilots reported to the famous fighter ace, then Squadron- 
Leader Lence Wade. commanding R.A.F Squadron 145. 

Between March 17th and May 11th they had destroyed 25 
enemy aircraft, probably destroyed 3 and damaged 9 for the 
loss of 1 missing pilot. 

After the Team had been disbanded, Squadron-!.eader 
Skalski took over the command of the Famous R.A.F. 
Squadron 601, and destroyed 3 and damaged 1 enemy air- 
craft as the officer commanding R.A.F. Squadron 43 in 
Italy. Flight-Lieutenant Drecki was offered the command 
of flight in R.A.F. Squadron 152 and was reported killed 
in that capacity in September, 1943. 

ROIS RIGE WER: TIEOES an IRAR SOLAD 
RONS.—During the Battle of Britain there have been many 
Polish fighter pilots in Royal Air Force units. At times 
there were as many as 80 of them flying with the R.A.F. 

They destroyed 77 enemy aircraft, probably destroyed 15 
and damaged 28. Their own losses were 19 pilots killed and 
missing. 

POLISH BALLOON FLIGHT.—The Polish Balloon 
Unit was formed in December, 1940. It had been stationed 
in Glasgow and Clydebank during the “blitz.” and it was 
transferred to the Firth of Forth in 1942, where it guarded 
the huge railway bridge and military objects. In 1944 it took 
part in the defense of Southern England against flying 
bombs. 
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